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It  is  often  said  that  the  new  finds  in  Classical  literature 
have  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  their  authors.  The 
printing  of  this  little  paper  will  have  served  its  purpose  if 
it  leads  a  few  more  lovers  of  Greek  poetry  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  dictum  in  the  case  of  Sappho. 


On  a  certain  page  of  the  gramnaarian  Herodian,  who 
wrote  about  150  a.d.,  there  are  three  short  lines  of  poetry 
which  I  will  quote  in  their  context.  Herodian  says : 
"  There  is  no  parallel,  as  regards  quantity,  to  the  word 
fiaXkov.  For  if  a  is  followed  by  double  X  in  the  same 
word,  it  is  regularly  short,  except  in  the  case  of  a  for  rj  in 
a  dialect.  For  instance,  aXkos,  ya\\o<=;,  6dX\o<;,  OaWco, 
iraWo),  aWofxai,  dyaXXofiai,  and  many  other  such  words 
which  are  unmistakeable.  The  word  jj,d\kov  therefore 
must  be  noted  as  unique  in  respect  of  quantity.  For 
orpaXXif;  has  the  a  short.  I  made  the  above  exception 
in  the  case  of  dialects  because  of  the  following  :^^* 

a\X\  6v  (JbOi  fieyaXdweo  Ba/cTvXio)  irepl, 
'You   foolish  girl,  you  may  pride  yourself  on  a  ring,  for 

aught  I  care,' 
and  this:— 110 

aXXa,  fir)   Ka/ubTre  arepeav   (^peva, 

'You  foolish  girl,  seek  not  to  bend  a  stubborn  heart,' 
and  this  : —  ^^ 

"A/Spa,   SevT    6ira<y)(^L,  a<?  irdXai  dXXofiav, 

*  Come  close,  my  dainty  one,  for  whom  I'd  been  so  long 
distraught,' 

aXXofjuav  standing  for  rfXXofjirjv." 

He  does  not  say,  you  see,  who  the  author  is.  The 
poems,  or  at  any  rate  the  first  lines  of  them,  were  obviously 

*  These  figures  give  the  references  to  Hofifmann's  Griechischen 
Dialekte  ii.  1893  or  to  Bergk's  Poetne  Lyrici,  1882 ;  references  with  the 
letters  N.F.  are  to  The  New  Fragments  of  Alcaeus  Sappho  and  Corinna, 
published  by  Deighton  Bell  &  Co.,  1909. 
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as  familiar  to  his  public  as,  let  us  say,  *  Not  a  drum  was 
^  heard  '  to  the  readers  of  an  English  grammar.    The  modern 

admirer  of  Sappho,  and  she  has  many,  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  her  even  in  these  three  short  and  disconnected 
lines.  And  I  think  even  those  who  have  never  read  a  line  of 
her  before  will  agree  that  here  amid  prosaic  and  pedantic 
surroundings  is  a  personality  worth  studying.  With  a  few 
lucky  exceptions  this  passage  is  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  Sappho's  works  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are 
quoted  not  for  their  beauty  but  for  their  antiquarian 
interest.  And  in  spite  of  that — but  you  must  judge  for 
yourselves. 

Stobaeus  has  preserved  a  little  anecdote  of  Solon  the 
lawgiver.  One  day  after  dinner,  he  says,  his  nephew  sang 
him  a  song  of  Sappho's.  Solon  liked  the  song  so  much 
that  he  requested  the  boy  to  teach  it  him,  and  when  one 
of  the  guests  asked,  in  surprise,  '  What  for  ? '  he  replied  '  I 
want  to  learn  it  and  die.'  In  Solon's  time,  then,  Sappho's 
songs  were  evidently  just  coming  in  at  Athens, — they 
were  familiar  to  the  young  people  but  not  to  their  elders, — 
and  this  story  is  an  interesting  piece  of  testimony  to  the 
effect  Sappho's  poetry  produced  upon  her  contemporaries. 
Solon  died  about  the  year  559  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
the  one  date  that  we  know  for  certain  in  Sappho's  life  is 
the  year  of  her  banishment  from  Mitylene,  596.  The  poet 
Alcaeus,  who  fled  under  the  same  edict  of  the  democratic 
tyrant  Pittacus,  returned  under  an  amnesty  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  in  581,  and  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  Sappho,  who  had  tixken  refuge  in  Sicily,  returned 
about  the  same  time.  A  scholion  to  one  of  the  new  frag- 
ments* of  Alcaeus  tells  us  that  the  aristocrats  were 
banished  on   more  than   one   occasion   by  the   tyrants  of 

♦  N.F.  2. 


Mitylene,  the  first  time  by  Myrsilus.  Now  we  know  that 
Sappho's  brother  Charaxus  was  engaged  in  the  wine-trade 
between  Mitylene  and  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  this  was 
not  possible  before  Egypt  was  thrown  open  to  Greek  trade 
in  570.  Sappho,  as  we  shall  see,  addressed  a  poem  to  her 
brother  about  his  behaviour  in  Egypt,  and  so  we  may  take 
it  she  was  still  living  about  the  year  565.  If  she  was  too 
young  or  too  obscure  to  come  in  for  the  first  banishment — 
and  she  is  not  mentioned  in  the  scholion — and  yet  was  old 
enough  and  important  enough  to  be  included  in  the  decree 
of  596,  we  may  guess,  I  think,  that  she  was  between  20 
and  30  at  the  time  of  her  flight  to  Sicily.  If  we  make  her 
a  little  younger,  say  18,  this  will  bring  her  birth  just 
within  the  42nd  Olympiad,  which  is  the  date  given  for  it 
by  Suidas.  We  may  put  her  birth  then  at  about  612  and 
her  death  sometime  after  565.  This  makes  her  at  least 
47  when  she  died.  Her  birthplace  was  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Eresus,  but  with  the  exception  of  her  time  of  exile, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  lasted  from  596  to  581, 
and  was  spent  so  far  as  we  know  in  Sicily,  the  scene  of  her 
activity  was  Mitylene. 

The  first  poem  which  I  shall  translate  to  you  contains, 
I  believe,  a  reference  to  Sappho's  banishment.  Nothing 
satisfactory  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  last  line  of  this 
ode.  It  is  often  omitted  or  bracketed,  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  it  belongs  to  the  quotation.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  first  line  of  the  last  stanza  of  the 
poem.  The  writer  who  cites  the  passage  would  have  left 
off  at  (l>aLvofiai,  having  quoted  enough  to  illustrate  his 
point,  had  not  that  entailed  his  leaving  off  in  a  metrically 
awkward  place.  This  points  indisputably  to  the  obscure 
line  being  a  complete  sentence.  I  trust  that  your  famili- 
arity with  the  quotation  in  its  incomplete  state,  will  not 
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prevent  your  giving  my  restoration  of  this  line  a  fair  trial. 
And  the  more  so  because,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  palaeo- 
graphically  sound,  I  have  not  time  to-night  to  discuss  that 
side  of  the  question. 

A  word  as  to  my  translations.  One  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Sappho's  style  is  its  simplicity.  I  have 
tried  to  be  simple  too,  but  I  fear  it  takes  a  poet  to  be 
simple  without  incuriing  the  risk  of  bathos.  I  don't  say 
this  to  disarm  your  criticism,  but  merely  to  warn  you,  for 
the  sake  of  your  understanding  of  the  poetess,  to  take  ray 
simplicity,  if  by  any  means  it  be  possible,  the  right  way 
round. ^ 

No  God  in  heaven  I  count  so  high 
As  one  that  sits  my  darling  by. 
And  lists  to  her  voice  so  sweet  and  glad 
And  marks  her  winsome  laugh  ;  it  bad 

This  heart  beat  fast,  I  trow. 
For  when  I  look  on  you,  straightway 
My  tongue  is  tied  and  nought  may   say, 
A  fine  flame  runs  me  through  every  limb, 
My  ears  go  deaf  and  my  eyes  go  dim, 

And  the  sweat  drips  down  from  my  brow, 
Till  palsy  shakes  me  like  a  reed, 
And,  pale  as  death,  to  death  indeed 

Meseems  I'm  near — but  now 
I'm  fain  to  endure  whate'er  may  be  ; 
For  I  am   far  across  the  sea — 

This  poem  appears  to  me  to  have  been  sent  by  Sappho 
to  some  beloved  girl-friend,  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Sicily  in  596.     When  she  wrote  it  she  may  have  been,  as 

2  reading  in  the  last  two  lines  ipcUvo/xai.     dX\4  |  &/jlhi  Atom  rAX/iarof 


we  saw  just  now,  only  18  years  of  age.  Pindar  wrote 
the  tenth  Pythian  at  the  age  of  20,  and  Eiinna,  who  some 
say  was  a  pupil  of  Sappho,  died,  after  writing  a  poem 
worthy  of  Homer,  at  the  age  of  19.  In  the  next  fragment 
I  see  a  possible  reference  to  Sappho's  return  to  her  dear 
Mitylene  the  moment  Pittacus  removed  the  ban  : — ^^ 

I  have  flown  like  a  child  to  its  mother. 

There  could  be  no  more  thorough  refutation  of  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  Sappho's  character  by  the  writers  of 
the  Athenian  comedy,  than  the  two  odes,  or  rather  one  ode 
and  a  fragment,  recovered  from  the  sands  of  Egypt  in  1898 
and  1879  respectively.  In  his  second  book  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  a  certain  notorious  Thracian  woman  named 
Rhodopis  who  lived  in  the  Greek  port  of  Naucratis  in 
Egypt.  Sappho's  brother  Charaxus  on  one  of  his  voyages 
thither  fell  in  love,  as  others  before  him,  with  the  beautiful 
slave,  and  buying  her  her  freedom  for  a  very  large  sum, 
lived  with  her  when  he  was  in  Egypt  as  man  and  wife. 
Sappho,  feeling  the  family  honour  to  be  compromised,  in 
Herodotus'  words  iv  jjueXei  iroWa  KareKepro/JLijae  fjnv 
'  roundly  rebuked  him  in  a  poem.'  Of  this  rebuke,  if  my 
restoration  is  anywhere  near  the  truth,  we  may  well  have  a 
fragment  in  the  following  lines  : —  ^•^-  ^ 

You  seek  the  false  and  shun  the  true, 
And  bid  your  friends  go  hang  for  you. 
And  grieve  me  in  your  pride  and  say 
I  bring  you  shame.     Go,  have  your  way, 
And  flaunt  me  till  you've  had  your  fill; 
I  have  no  fears  and  never  will 
For  the  anger  of  a  child. 

To  my  mind,  the  last  lines  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the 
elder  sister. 

N.F.  2  See  Classical  Revieio,  June  1909. 
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In  the  next  piece  I  believe  we  have  one  of  the  odes 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus  when  he  saya  of  the  same 
Rhodopis,  Sappho  Slo.  t/}9  iroir^a-ew^  Bca^dWei,  'attacks  her 
in  her  poetry.'  It  contains  itself  a  reference,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  the  earlier  poem  of  which  we  have  just  had  a 
possible  fragment.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  her 
brother  s  safe  return,  presumably  from  Egypt,  but  its  theme 
is  really  a  hope  of  reconciliation.  It  is  the  last  stanza, 
as  I  have  restored  it,  which  justifies  the  above  reference 
to  Athenaeus  : —  ^•^-  ^ 

Golden  Daughters  of  the  Foam, 
•'.Bring  me  my  brother  safely  home. 
And  whatever  his  heart  desire 
Grant  he  shall  possess  entire, 
And,  righting  what  was  wrong  before. 
Shall  sorrow  his  true  friends  no  more. 

That  our  name  bear  never  a  blot. 
But  make  him  fain  his  sister  to  bring 
Honour  bright ;  and  the  bitter  sting 
And  the  taunt  that  did  make  my  poor  heart  sick 
When  he  heard  a  song  such  as  cuts  to  the  quick — 
O  soon,  when  the  brimming  cup  goes  round 
For  his  returning  safe  and  sound, 

Be  all  that  he  left  forgot ; 
And,  if  he's  fain  of  a  wife  to  wed, 
May  he  take  a  worthy  maid  to  his  bed ; 
But,  helly  she-lynx,  as  for  you, 
Ground  your  ill  snout  and  game  pursue 

Where  game  is  to  be  got. 

It  is  of  course  inconceivable  that   the  writer  of  such  a 
poem  could  deserve  the  evil  reputation  with  which  the 

N  F.  1  See  Classical  Quarterly,  Ootober  1909. 


Athenian  playwrights  of  two  centuries  later  besmirched 
her  name. 

There  seem  to  have  been  other  poems  seeking  re- 
conciliation.    Take  these  fragments  : — ^^ 

Would  that  I  might  set  you,  brother, 
Lying  on  a  cushion  soft, 

that  is,  'have  you  eating  at  my  table.' 

And  this,  perhaps  another  wish  that  he  may  marry  a 
worthy  wife  : — ^^ 

May  you  slumber  in  the  bosom 
Of  a  comrade  soft  and  sweet. 

I  take  now  the  greatest  department  of  Sappho's 
activity,  her  school.  For  she  seems  to  have  kept  a 
literal  school  for  girls,  in  which  she  taught  them  among 
other  things  to  sing,  training  them  for  the  choruses  of 
maidens  which  formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  marriage 
and  of  other  solemn  occasions.  On  a  vase-picture*  re- 
presenting Sappho  and  her  school  we  have  the  names 
Nicopolis  and  Calais.  In  literature  we  are  told  of  Anagora 
of  Miletus,  Gongyla  of  Colophon,  Euneica  of  Salamis, 
Damophyla  of  Pamphylia,  and  four  whose  birthplaces  are 
not  specified,  Telesippa,  Megara,  Anactoria,  and  Atthis. 
In  her  own  poems  mention  is  made  of  Atthis  and  Gyrinno, 
of  Hero  of  Gyara,  of  Mnasidica  called  Dica  for  short,  of  a 
doubtful  Eranna,  and — I  believe — of  the  Calais  of  the 
vase.  One  pupil,  a  new  fragment  tells  us,  went  away 
eventually  to  Sardis.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
her  original  home.  This  short  list  at  any  rate  tells  us 
that  Sappho  had  pupils  from  outside  Lesbos,  from  Miletus 

^^  reading  Sv  /xev  r^  rvXav,  Kaai.  KaairdXea. 

*  Millingen,  Museo  Ital.  di  Antich.  Clasa.  ii.  6  a. 
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and  Colophon  and  Pamphylia,  from  the  Cyclades,  from 
Salamis,  and  if,  as  it  probably  was,  Atthis  was  a  nickname 
derived  from  the  country  of  its  bearer's  birth,  from  Athens. 
Now  these  girls  were  more  than  pupils  to  Sappho ;  they 
were  friends,  and,  some  of  them,  bosom-friends.  And  in 
these  cases,  as  sometimes  will  happen  with  highly  emo- 
tional natures,  the  friendship  could  more  fitly  be  described 
as  love. 

Of  Sappho's  ordinary  love-affairs  we  only  know  that 
she  had  a  husband  named  Cercylas,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter  Damed  after  her  own  mother  Cleis,  and  I  shall 
speak  presently  of   the  story  which   connects    her  name 
with  that  of  the  poet  Alcaeus.     Her  love  for  Phaon  and 
her  leap  from  the   Leucadian   clitf  is  in  all   probability 
a  myth.     It  seems  to  me  probable  that  her  husband  died 
young.      Foi'   among   other  considerations  she   seems  to 
have  had  only  one  child,  and  in  a  song  which  I  shall  read 
to  you  presently,  in  which  a  friend  calls  her  to  get  up 
in  the  morning,  the  daughter  is  mentioned  but  not  the 
husband.     The  tender  things  she  says  in  the  poems  are 
generally  supposed  all  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  ex- 
aggerated— or  shall  we  say  exalted — friendship  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  indeed  they  may  have  been.     But  I 
don't  think  this  is  a  necessary  conclusion.    It  is  to  be  noted 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  she  was  apparently 
independent  of  masculine  control,  and  this  although  she 
was  of  high  birth.     We  can  only  suppose  that  compared 
at   any    rate    with    the   ladies   of   5th   and    4tli   century 
Athens   the    upper-class    Mitylenean  woman   was   a   free 
agent.     And  Sappho's  nature  being  what  it  was,  one  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  her  marriage  would  be,  if  it  possibly 
could  be,  a  union  of  lovers ;  and  Sappho's  love,  we  know, 
expressed  itself  in  song.     Whom,  she  says-*^. 
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Whom  do  you  love  but  me  in  all  the  world  ? 
and  in  another  place  : — ^^ 

I  love  and  I  long, 
and  this : — *^ 

Love  the  looser  of  limbs 

Shakes  me  again, 
The  irresistible  ravener, 

Joy-in-pain. 

This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  passage  where  Love  is  called 
'Bitter-sweet,'  or  rather  in  Sappho's  order,  which  may  be 
significant,  'Sweet-bitter.' 
Take  this  again  : — *^ 

Love  tossed  my  heart  as  the  wind 
That  descends  on  the  mountain  oaks, 

and  this,  which  I  take  to  be  a  complete  poem ;  for  it  says 
completely  what  it  wanted  to  say.  One  can  almost  see 
her  composing  it : — ^^ 

The  Moon  is  gone 
x\nd  the  Pleiads  set, 

Midnight  is  nigh ; 
Time  passes  on, 
And  passes  ;  yet 

Alone  I  lie. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  middle  or  end  of  a 
poem  declining  an  offer  of  marriage : — '^^ 

0  if  you  love  me  as  you  say. 
Win  another  wife,  I  pray  ; 
For  live  with  you  I  never  can. 
The  maid  the  elder  of  the   man. 

^^  reading  avfoi-  |  ktiu  vewt  ^aaa  yepi.iT€pa, 
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Athenaeus  tells  us  the  following  is  addressed  to  a  man 
admired  above  all  others  for  his  beauty: — ^^ 

Stand  and  unfold  as  friend  to  friend  the  grace 
That's  in  those  eyes,  and  look  me  in  the  face. 
The  love  of  the  warrior-poet  Alcaeus  finds  its  echo  for 
us  in  a  single  line  of  his,  probably  the  first  of  a  poem  : — 

Pure  Sappho  with  the  violet  tresses, 
Sappho  with  the  gentle  smile. 

He  seems  to  have  declared  his  love  in  circumstances  which 
roused  Sappho's  indignation.  Probably  her  husband  was 
still  alive.  At  any  rate  Sappho  afterwards  wrote  an 
amoeboeic  poem  in  which  she  represented  Alcaeus  offer- 
ing her  his  love  and  herself  rejecting  it  as  a  shameful  thing. 
Such  a  poem  seems  to  us  somewhat  strange,  but  I  think 
this  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  these  lines, 
and  after  all,  Sappho's  poetical  rebukes  of  her  brother 
and  of  Rhodopis  are  sufficiently  parallel  in  subject,  and 
the  extant  fragments  furnish  a  parallel  in  form.  The 
poem  was  in  Alcaic  stanzas.  We  have  the  latter  half 
of  one  containing  Alcaeus'  words  and  the  whole  of  another 
containing  Sappho's  : — ^^ 

Alcaeus.     And  something  I  am  fain  to  tell, 
Did  not  shame  my  utterance  quell. 

Sappho.      Were  your  desiring  good  and  fair 

And  did  your  tongue  no  ill  prepare, 
Then  had  no  shame  possessed  your  sight, 
But  you  had  said  your  say  outright. 

The  poem  made  the  scene  historical.     There  is  a  viise- 
paiuting*  of  it,  but  it  is  a  poetical  dramatisation  of  the 

■-'"  reading  ord^i  K^Od  rat  <pL\ai  <f>i\os. 

28  reading  6^\w  n  pelwrjv  \  tI  vpori  <t\  dWd  fie  KU)\vei  atSus. 

*  Millingen,  Mmeo  Ital.  di  Antich.  Class,  ii.  4.        '^ 
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scene,  not  the  scene  itself ;  otherwise  Alcaeus  would 
hardly  be  represented  as  singing  his  offer  of  love  to  the 
acconapaniment  of  the  lyre. 

We  now  come  back  to  Sappho's  school.  For  there  is 
after  all  no  doubt  that  her  love  for  her  girl-friends  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  her  character  as  the  poems  reveal 
it.  Tlie  first  book  of  Sappho's  works  consisted  of  poems 
in  the  Sapphic  metre,  and  there  is  a  little  fragment  in 
that  metre  which  I  think  must  belong  to  the  dedicatory 
poem  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  If  so,  two  things 
follow  :  first,  that  she  collected  and  published  her  own 
poems,  and  secondly,  that  she  dedicated  the  first  book,  if 
not  the  whole  collection,  to  her  girl-friends,  thus  signal- 
ising the  importance  she  herself  ascribed  to  that  side  of 
her  life  : — ^^ 

These  songs  to-day  I'll  sing  with  all  my  might 
For  my  sweet  comrades'  sake  and  dear  delight. 

The  next  fragment  may  well  come  from  the  same 
poem: — ^* 

To  you,  my  pretty  ones,  this  mind  of  mine 
Can  never  change. 

There  are  three  passages  where  she  speaks  of  her  girl- 
friends as  her  children,  TratSe?,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
think  she  is  referring  to  herself  and  them  in  the  phrase: — ^'' 

Fonder  of  children  than  Gello  ; 

for  this  was  a  proverb  applied,  we  are  told,  to  those  who 
were  lovers  of  children  but  prone  to  spoil  them,  Gello 
being  a  Lesbian  girl  who  died  young  and  whose  ghost 
came  after  little  children  and  when  they  died  was  said 
to  have  taken  them  away. 
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But  Sappho,  who  rated  her  brother  so  soundly,  could 
also  scold  her  pupils  : — '^'^ 

Of  all  the  girls  I  ever  met, 
Eranna,  you're  the  scornfullest. 

And  there  is  perhaps  a  note  of  rebuke  in  the  lines  : — ^^^ 

The  fair  are  fair  to  outward  show, 
The  good  will  soon  be  fair  als(5. 

Sappho's  greatest  affection  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
for  Atthis,  a  girl  who  probably  hailed  from  Athens. 
Perhaps  the  following  are  fragments  of  poems  in  her 
praise : — ^^ 

Of  all  the  maids  that  shall  see  the  sun 
Methinks  there  never  will  be  one 
To  touch  you  in  your  art. 

And  this :— ^^e 

My  darling, 
and  this: — ^^^'  ^^^ 

Far  sweeter-tuned  than  the  harp, 
More  golden  than  the  gold. 

The  next  poem,  one  of  the  New  Fragments,  tells  its  own 
story.  Note  especially  the  beautiful  comparison  of  Mnasi- 
dica  with  the  rosy-fingered  Moon,  and  the  last  stanza  with 
its  marvellous  combination  of  the  simple  with  the  sublime. 
Indeed  the  whole  poem  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  things  in  literature: — n.f. 4 

*"^  reading  6  fxev  yap  AfdXos,  fcdXoj  tSrjv  WXrrat. 
N.F.  4  See  Classical  Review,  June  1909. 
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Atthis,  our  Mnesidice, 

Dear  to  you  and  dear  to  me, 

Is  in  far  Sardis  dwelling ; 
But  her  thoughts  turn  often  hither 
To  the  life  we  led  together, 
When  you  her  earthly  goddess  were, 
Passing  noble,  passing  fair, 

Your  song  all  song  excelling. 
Now  the  Lydian  dames  beside 
She's  like  the  Moon  at  eventide 
With  her  rosy  fingers  red 
Shining  when  the  sun's  abed 

Beside  her  neighbour  fires, 
And  launching  light  o'er  briny  sea 
And  eke  o'er  blossom-broidered  lea, 
While  the  dew  its  boon  outsheds 
And  pinks  and  roses  lift  their  heads 

And  gilly-flovvers  their  spires. 
And  often  as  her  way  she  wanders 
And  on  gentle  Atthis  ponders, 
With  sad  longing  love  opprest 
Her  heart  devours  her  tender  breast 

Till  she  cries  in  pain — 
*  O  come  to  me ! '  for  you  and  I 
Know  the  burden  of  her  cry. 
Since  Night  which  hath  the  myriad  ears 
Sends  us  word  of  what  she  hears 

Across  the  severing  main. 

The  parting  with  Atthis  was  a  sad  blow.  Atthis  did  not 
go  away  to  her  home  and  her  kindred  as  the  Sardis  girl 
had  done,  but  she  left  Sappho  for  a  rival  teacher,  by  name 
Andromeda.     For  Sappho  had  two  rivals,  Andromeda  and 
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Gorgo.  It  is  to  Gorgo  that  she  refers  in  the  next  frag- 
ment : — *^ 

They  Ve  had  enough  of  Gorgo. 

With  regard  to  Andromeda,  the  next  few  fragments  ex- 
plain the  situation.  Some  of  them  are  the  beginnings  of 
poems : — ^^ 

There  was  a  time  when  I  loved  you,  Atthis ; 

and  from  the  same  poem,  referring  doubtless  to  their 
meeting,  when  Atthis  came  to  school  for  the  first  time  : — ^ 

You  seemed  to  me  a  little  awkward  girl. 

Then  this :— *i 

So  you  hate  to  think  of  me,  Atthis ; 
'Tis  all  Andromeda  now. 
And :— 58 

'Tis  a  good  exchange,  Andromeda  for  me. 

And  then  this  large  piece,  which  is  nevertheless  incom- 
plete :— ^'-F- ^ 

My  Atthis  comes  not  back  to  me, 
And  sure  'tis  dead  that  I  long  to  be: 
Yet  she  wept  full  sore  when  she  went  away 
And  cried  *  Woe's  me  and  welladay ! 
'  God  knows  'tis  not  that  I  would.' 
And  I  said  *  Good  speed,  and  forget  me  never ; 
'  I  wot  you  know  how  I  loved  you  ever. 

*  But  if  so  be  you  know  it  not, 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  you  have  forgot, 

'  Those  days  so  dear  and  good, 

^  reading  K€KopTi/j^vais.  ^  reading' AvSpofx^Sav  KdXaw  ifiol^of... 

N  F- a  See  Classical  Review,  June  11)09. 
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*  And  how  many  wreaths  of  the  violet 
*And  the  sweet  sweet  rose  together  met 

*  You've  bound  about  your  hair, 
'  And  round  your  pretty  throat  how  plenty 
'  Chains  of  a  hundred  flowers  and  twenty, 
'  And  phials  how  often  from  my  chest 

*  Of  myrrh  the  costliest  and  best 

'  You  've  poured  on  your  bosom  fair, 
'  And  how  at  board  you've  had  your  wish 
'Of  sweetest  cup  and  daintiest  dish...' 

Then  this  with  its  cry  of  ingratitude : — ^^ 

For  those  I  have  done  good  to 
Do  me  the  chiefest  harm. 

The  next  fragment  is  a  half-playful  gibe  at  Andromeda, 
probably  the  beginning  of  a  poem  : — ''^ 

Who  is  this  in  countrified  clothes 
That  fires  your  breast  and  hardly  knows 
How  to  draw  the  skirt  of  her  gown 
About  her  legs  when  she  sits  down  ? 

The  following  may  or  may  not  refer  to  Andromeda. 
Stobaeus  says  it  is  addressed  to  *  a  woman  of  no  education  ' 
and  Plutarch  '  to  a  rich  woman  ' : — ^^ 

Dying,  you'll  leave  nought  behind 

But  lie  for  ever  out  of  mind  ; 

For  while  above  the  ground  you  live 

You  scorn   the  flowers  the  Muse  would  give  ; 

So  mid  the  ghostly  dead  below 

You'll  flit  unhonoured  to  and  fro. 

7*^  reading  Tios  5'  dypoiuTip  iiri/e/jL/xipa  |  <nr6\av  Tiov  daXvei  voov. 

^  reading  /ce/<reat  ov8i  tls  and  ^aaeraL  ovMttot  ijcrrepov  and  iinreiroTa- 
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The  last  chapter  in  the  story  of  At  this  is,  I  believe, 
revealed  to  us  in  a  fragment  recently  discovered  in  the 
Letters  of  the  Eaiperor  Julian.  The  passage  was  evidently 
the  beginning  of  a  poem,  and  may  be  thus  restored  and 
translated  : — ^^'  p-  ^^^  Hercher 

You  are  come ;  'tis  well ;  I  longed  for  you ; 
And  now  you  have  brought  to  flame  anew 

The  fire  of  love  in  my  heart: 
Welcome's  the  burden  of  my  song, 
And  blessings  on  you  for  just  so  long 

As  you  and  I  were  apart. 

The  concluding  wish  I  take  to  be  the  forgiving  lover's 
gentle  revenge.  This,  too,  which  I  have  given  you 
already,  perhaps  belongs  here : — ^^ 

Come  close    my  dainty  one  for  whom   I'd   been  so  long 
distraught. 

The  book  of  Sappho's  songs  contained,  besides  monodic 
songs,  that  is,  songs  of  a  personal  nature  sung  by  the 
poetess  herself,  choral  songs  written  to  be  performed  by 
her  choir  of  girls  on  certain  occasions.  The  production  of 
these  choral  songs  was  doubtless  one  of  her  means  of 
livelihood.  She  not  only  composed  both  the  words  and  the 
music  of  these  songs,  as  the  Lyric  poets  always  did,  but 
trained  the  choir  who  sang  and  danced  them.  There  are 
a  few  remains  of  a  song  or  songs  to  Adonis,  performed  no 
doubt  at  the  Mitylenean  spring-festival  of  the  marriage  of 
Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  of  whose  Alexandrian  counterpart 

Jnliftu  Frag,  reading  'IIX<^fs.   k&\'   ^-rroirjaas-    (yu>    5^  <r(  \  ^adfiav,   ov   5' 
Kal  /iaapW/xa  rwt  xpbvwi  \  dXXaXa*'  &Trc\€L<pdr)tx(v... 
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we  have  a  glimpse  in  the  fifteenth  poem  of  Theocritus. 
Here  are  two  lines  of  Sappho's  ode ;  the  passage  seems  to 
have  been  amoeboeic  : — ^^ 

Maidens.  Sweet  Adonis  lies  a-dying,Cytherea;  what's  to  do? 
Cytherea.  Beat  your  breasts  and  rend  your  garments,  maids, 
is  my  behest  to  you. 

But  the  great  majority  of  Sappho's  choral  fragments 
probably  belong  to  the  songs  which  she  composed  for  real 
weddings.  Servius,  the  commentator  on  Vergil,  speaks  of 
Sappho's  Wedding- Songs  as  forming  one  of  her  nine  books. 
Part  of  the  introductory  poem  of  this  book  has,  I  think, 
been  preserved  in  the  following  fragment,  the  inclusive 
masculine  iraipoL^,  indicating  the  brides  and  bridegrooms. 
The  wine  is  of  course  metaphorical : — ^ 

Come,  Love,  and  mix  with  dainty  cheer 

In  cups  of  gold  thy  wine, 
And  pour  out  for  our  comrades  here, 

Thy  comrades  and  mine. 

Of  the  wedding-songs  themselves  we  have  a  few  little 
remnants,  many  of  which,  however,  are  perfect  in  their 
way.  The  first  is  the  tale  of  the  awakening  of  love  in  the 
heart  of  the  bride  : — '^ 

0  I  can  weave  my  weft  no  more, 

Gentle  mother  o'  mine  ; 
For  the  love  of  a  lad  hath  come  me  o'er 

From  the  Lady  of  Love  divine. 

The  following  hexameter  lines — one  of  Catullus' 
wedding-songs    is,    as    you    know,    in    hexameters — are 

^  reading  d^pais  and  rots  iraipots  ToladeaL,  e/xoLs  ye  Kai  (xois. 
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almost  certainly  descriptive   of  the   bride ;    they  contain 
one  of  the  finest  similes  in  literature : — ^^ 

Like  the  pippin  blushing  high 
On  the  tree- top  beneath  the  sky 
Where  the  pickers  forgot  it — nay 
Could  not  reach  it  so  far  away. 

Then   these   lines   in   the   metre   of  one   of  Catulkis' 
Epithalamia : — G^ra^^'s  Frag. 

Bride,  thy  shape  is  all  delight 
And  thine  eyes  shine  soft  and  bright, 
O'er  thy  fair  cheek  desire  is  shed 
And  honour  showered  on  thy  head 
From  the  Lady  of  Love  in  heaven. 


Mention  of  the  Evening-Star  was  made  in  one  of  the 
:ameter   wedding-songs ; 
comes  in  Catullus  too  : — ^^ 


hexameter   weddinor-sonors ;    \(>u    will    remember   that   it 


Star  that  bringest  home  agen 

All  bright  Dawn  spreads  far  and   wide, 

Goat  to  fold  and  sheep  to  pen. 

And  children  to  their  mothers'  side... 

The  praise  of  the  bridegroom  partook  of  banter;  in 
the  next  fragment — where  the  hexameters  are  divided  by  a 
refrain — the  suggestion  is  that  he  is  too  tall  a  man  to  pass 
through  the  door  of  the  chamber  : — ^^ 

Oraux'8  FfRg.  reading  vv/itpa,  aol  x°-P^^*'  A*^"  I  '^'Soj  Kal  5irirora  fuW-  j 
i\6xpofr\  (pos  8^  kclXcji  I  irepK^x^'Tai  vpoaubirwi-  |  Kai  ae  Tfri/jiaK'  ^^^x**"  ! 
'A0p65iTd... 

'"*  reading  F^ffirepe  irdyra  ipiptav  6aa  (f>alvo\ii  iaKibav  af'wj,  |  <f>4f>eii  Sif,  | 
^pcts  ar7a,   if>^peii  dvv  ffhv  fiarepi  iraiSa. 
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Lift  O  lift  the  rafters  high, 

Sing  hey  for  the  wedding, 
Raise  the  rooftree,  joiners  all, 

Sing  hey  for  the  wedding , 
To  let  a  godlike  groom  go  by, 

Sing  ho  for  the  wedding, 
A  man  that's  tallest  of  the  tall, 

Sing  ho  for  the  wedding. 

This  is  perhaps  in  the  same  tone  : — '^^ 

What  may  I  best  compare, 
Dear  groom,  with  thee  ? 

A  slender  sapling,  ere 
It  is  a  tree. 

At  the  door  of  the  chamber,  the  passing  and  closing 
of  which  was  so  important  a  feature  of  the  ritual,  there 
stood  a  doorkeeper,  whom  Sappho's  singing  maidens  chaff 
merrily  thus  : — ^* 

Master  doorkeeper's  pretty  feet 
Twelve  good  ells  long  must  be ; 
It  takes  five  hides  to  make  his  shoes, 
And  cobblers  three  times  three. 

The  next  three  passages  seem  to  belong  to  that  part 
of  the  songs  which  was  sung  when  the  door  was  shut ; 
this  to  the  bridegroom : — ^^ 

O  happy  one. 
Thy  wishes  done, 
Thy  marriage  sped, 
Thy  lady  wed  ! 

and  this :— ^^^ 

No  other  maiden  lives  to-day. 
Bridegroom,  such  as  thine. 
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And  then :— ^^^ 

Hail  to  the  bride! 
And  hail  to  the  groom ! 

For  Sappho's  personal  appearance  we  have  but  little 
to  go  upon.  The  extant  representations  of  her  upon  the 
coins  of  Mitylene  and  in  a  few  vase-paintings  and 
sculptures  all  belong  to  a  later  date.  She  is  more  than 
once  spoken  of  as  the  beautiful  Sappho,  and  it  is  of  course 
possible  that  this  refers  only  to  her  work.  Still  we  may 
be  sure  that  if  like  Socrates,  who  is  in  so  many  ways  her 
male  counterpart,  she  had  been  really  ill-looking,  so 
strange  a  contrast  between  form  and  essence  would  have 
been  remarked  even  in  the  few  references  to  her  that 
have  survived.  Maximus  Tyrius,  writing  about  180  A.D., 
says  she  was  small  and  dark,  and  this  tallies  well  not  only 
with  the  epithet  Alcaeus  gives  her  '  violet-tressed,'  that  is, 
*  with  dark  hair,'  but  also  with  a  characteristic  little 
fragment  of  the  poetess  herself  which  has  hitherto  I  think 
been  wrongly  emended  : — ^'' 

This  little  creature,  four  feet  high, 
Cannot  hope  to  touch  the  sky. 

It  is  literally  2  cubits,  that  is,  just  over  3  feet,  but  the 
most  literal-minded  commentator  will  hardly  press  the 
point,  and  even  so  we  could  retort  that,  had  Sappho  been 
a  dwarf,  some  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it  in 
literature,  especially  in  the  Athenian  playwrights  who 
made  such  cruel  havoc  of  her  sweet  memory.  On  the 
whole  I  believe  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
Swinburne's   description,   which,    were    it    but   in    Greek 

^  rending  SrtVdxfo. 
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instead  of  English,  might  almost  pass  as  a  fragment  of 
Sappho  herself: — 

The  small  dark  body's  Lesbian  loveliness 

That  held  the  fire  eternal.  \ 

Of  her  loveableness  we  have  already  had  evidence  in      \v 
plenty  ;    but  take  this  again  : — ''^ 

No  rancour  in  this  breast  runs  wild ; 
I  have  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

She  stands  revealed  in  that  phrase,  '  I  have  the  heart 
of  a  little  child.'  She  had  the  child-heartedness  of  many 
great  natures.  She  was  like  a  child  in  her  frank 
acceptance  of  all  that  is  worth  having  in  life ;  she  was 
like  a  child  in  her  wide-eyed  wonderment  for  all  that  is 
lovely  in  nature ;  she  was  like  a  child  in  her  loveableness, 
her  straightforwardness,  and  above  all  that  utter  simplicity, 
before  which  criticism  stammers  and  blushes  like  a 
humbug  exposed. 

Listen  to  her : — ^^ 

But  I  love  delicacy ;  to  me 
Brightness  and  beauty  will  ever  be 
Like  the  desire  of  the  sun. 

She  is  fond  of  the  word  a/Spo^;,  soft,  dainty,  delicate ; 
probably  she  means  here,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
refinement.  For  she  knew  wealth  for  what  it  was,  but, 
like  Pindar,  she  was  no  despiser  of  it.  She  says  in  one 
passage : — ^^ 

Wealth  without  worth's  a  dangerous  guest ; 
They  that  have  both  are  of  all  most  blest. 

^•^  reading     [6  /mev]  ttXovtos  avev  dpiras  ovk  datprjs  TrdpoiKOS, 
a  5'  e^  dfx^OTipcjv  Kpcia-is  evdaifiovias  ^x^'  &Kpov. 
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And  in  another  : — ^^ 

But  I  will  lay  me  down 
Upon  a  cushion  soft, 

and  in  another  : — ^^ 

And  goblets  beyond  reckoning 
Calais  to  us  would  bring. 

I  need  not  repeat  as  further  evidence  of  her  delight  in 
all  the  good  things  of  life  the  beautiful  poem  beginning 

My  Atthis  comes  not  back  to  me ; 

but  there  is  a  beautiful  half-stanza  from  the   first  book 
which  belongs  here  : — * 

Amid  the  apple-branches  nigh 

Cool  water  tinkles  by, 

Down  from  the  rustling  leaves  there  flows 

The  slumber  of  repose. 

And  this  brings  us  to  her  feeling  for  beauty  in  nature. 
Of  the  Moon  and  Stars  she  speaks  in  the  poem  about 
Mnesidice  which  I  have  already  given  you.  Here  is  an- 
other passage  : — ^ 

Each  star  the  fair  Moon  by 

O'ershrouds  liis  shining  face, 

When  she  through  earth  and  sky 

Sheds  forth  her  fullest  grace. 

Sappho  wrote  a  poem  to  the  Evening  Star  which  began — 
another  tantalising  beginning — ^^^ 

Fairest  Star  of  all  that  shine. 

Take  this  of  the  cricket's  song  at  noon  of  a  summer's  day. 
The  fragment  was  wrongly  ascribed  by  Bergk  to  Alcaeus 

•■^•^  reading  dairoXiu). 

•*'  reading  7r6\a  5'  dvapW/xa  iroTi)pia  KaXai'^ls... 
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and  stuck  into  a  fragment  of  his  which  it  had  to  be  altered 
to  fit.  It  shows,  by  the  way,  that  Sappho  knew  the  song 
was  not  a  song  but  a  scrape : — ^^^-  ^^ 

And  clear  song  from  beneath  her  wings  doth  raise 
When  she  shouts-down  the  perpendicular  blaze 
Of  the  outspread  sunshine  of  noon. 

Outshouts  or  shouts-down, — exactly  what  crickets  do. 
Then  this  of  the  birds : — ^^ 

The  voice  we  love  to  hear, 
That  warns  us  spring  is  near, 
The  nightingale ; 

and  the  fragment  I  have  restored  thus,  taking  it  to  be  the 
opening  line  of  a  poem  Sappho  wrote  on  her  return  from 
exile,  addressing  some  high  roof  in  Mitylene  conspicuous 
from  the  sea.  The  swallow  you  will  remember  was 
daughter  of  Pandion  : — ^^ 

Pandionian  heaven  of  the  swallows. 

Then  the  flowers  ;  here  is  a  little  fragment  part  of  which 
she  borrows  from  Homer,  descriptive,  as  we  may  guess  from 
the  context,  of  the  appearance  of  her  beloved  Mitylene, 
and  very  probably  written  like  the  last  on  her  return  from 
exile : — ^^'^ 

A  dazzling  sheen  as  of  the  hyacinth. 

Take  another  flower-picture  : — ^^^ 

I  saw  one  day  a- gathering  flowers 
The  daintiest  little  maid. 

Ale.  39  reading  ...irrepijyojp  i/Tra/ca^x^^^  Xiyvpau  doldav  \  oiriroTa  <p\6yiov 
Karirav  ireirTaiievov  KaraijSei. 

^8  reading  oppava  xeX^Swj/. 

^^'  reading  ...ydvo%  ^d^deppov  ras  6\l/-  \  Ts  vaKivdivioi  dudei  \  i^/xoiov... 
^^^  reading  ...e?5oj'  dvde^  dfxip-  \  yoi<rav  Traid'  aydv  dirakav. 
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And  this  lovely  flower-simile  : — ^* 

As  the  hyacinth  which  the  shepherd  tramples  on  the  hill 
Lies  upon  the  ground,  and  lying  bloometh   purple   still. 

Take  this  addressed  to  Mnasidica : — '^^ 

Let  dainty  fingers,  Dica  mine, 

With  wreathen  dill  thy  love-locks  twine; 

For  that  which  is  with  flowers  gay, 

Favour  never  saith  it  nay. 

But,  happy  one,  she  turns  her  head 

From  all  that  goes  ungarlanded. 

And   this   charming   description    of  her    little    daughter 
Cleis :— 85 

I  have  a  little  daughter  rare 
That's  like  the  golden  flowers  fair, 

My  Cleis  ; 
I  would  not  take  all  Lydia  wide, 
No,  nor  lovely  Greece  beside 

For  Cleis. 

The  same  Cleis  or  Cleiis  comes  in  one  of  the  New  Frag- 
ments to  which  I  referred  just  now  in  speaking  of  Sappho's 
husband.  It  not  only  contains  a  beautiful  flower-simile 
but  gives  us  a  delightfully  characteristic  glimpse  of 
Sappho's  menage.  The  extant  part  of  the  poem  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  her  girl-friends  and  the  motif  is  'It's 
time  to  get  up.'  Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  are 
lost:— N.F.6 


^*  reading  ^n  wSptpvpop  AvOrj. 

'8  reading  ir^pdeaa',  and  o.u-i'jtcj  and  A  (vavdea  7ap  WXerat  /cat  Xaptrfs, 
fiaKaipa,  and  irpbrepev. 

N.F,  6  See  Classical  Review,  August  1909. 
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...Sappho,  if  you   say  me  nay 

My  love  is  lost  you  from  this  day. 

0  quit  your  bed,  sweet  star  of  mine, 

Rise  in  your  dear  strength,  and  shine: 

And,  like  a  lily  of  the  sedge 

Growing  in  the  water's  edge. 

Tuck  up  your  smock  of  Chian  seam 

And  stand  and  wash  you  in  the  stream. 

Then  shall  Cleis  from  the  press 

Take  and  fling  you  for  your  dress 

Shift  of  saffron,  robe  of  red, 

Cloak  for  shoulders,  wreath  for  head... 

What  I  have  called  Sappho's  child-heartedness  comes 
out  in  the  way  she  treats  abstractions  and  inanimate 
things  as  persons.  There  is  the  bride's  conversation  with 
her  virginity  : — ^^^ 

Maidenhead,  maidenhead,  whither  away? 
Pretty  bride,  pretty  bride,  where  I  must  stay. 

And  there  is  Sappho's  invocation  of  her  beloved  lyre : — *^ 

Come,  make  me  music. 
Lute  divine. 

Then  there  are  the  visions  of  the  Gods,  and  her  little 
dialogues  with  them  face  to  face.  We  almost  feel  them  to 
be  as  real  to  her  as  the  angels  once  were  to  us.  One  poem 
began : — ^^ 

I  dreamed  that  I  talked  with  the  Cyprus-born... 

The  next  fragment,  also,  is  addressed  to  Aphrodite, 
referring  apparently  to  a  statue  of  her  which  may  have 
stood  in  Sappho's  house  like  the  new  statue  of  Aphrodite 

i<>^  reading  c5  oijKen,  vvfKpa,  irpoTi  a^  d^oj,  irpoTi  cr'  ovkct   ei'^w. 
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in  the  house  of  Chrysogone,  for  which  Theocritus  vote 
the  inscription  preserved  among  his  epigrams : — ** 

You  scorn  the  hood  of  purple  hue 

About  your  face, 
The  pretty  gift  and  precious  too 
I  brought  from  overseas  for  you 
Your  cheeks  to  grace. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  place  for  the  famous  ode  to  Ap  'o- 
dite.     (TTpovOoL  in  the  third  stanza   which    is   geneilly 
translated  *  sparrows,' I  render  on  the  authority  not    ily 
of  passages  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors  but  of  the  \  de- 
pictures, 'swans.'     In  the  first  word  I  have  interprted 
iroLKiko^  as  *of  inlaid  metal,' '  damascened'  or  'damaskt'  -^ 

Deathless  Queen  of  the  damaskt  throne, 
Weaver  of  wiles,  the  Highest's  own, 

Listen,  Lady  of  Love. 
Whelm  me  not  with  fever  and  fret, 
But  hither,  if  e'er  to  my  far  cry  yet 
You  hearkened,  and  left  your  father's  door 
In  the  golden  car  with  the  swans  before 
That  whirred  many  wings  the  dark  earth  o'er 

On  the  way  from  the  world  above. 
And  lo !  they  were  here ;  and  you  of  your  grace 
With  the  smile  immortal  on  that  sweet  face 
Asked  what  now,  and  why  did  I  call 
And  what  my  wild  heart  would  most  of  all. 
And  '  Whom  would  you  have  Persuasion  win 
'  To  come  your  dear  love's  reach  within  ? 

'  Who  wrongs  you,  Sappho  ?  say  ; 

**  reading    ...xeppbfxaKzpa    5i    Kiiy    y^vuv  \  Trop(pOpia    Karav/ofUi'a,    i 
Tfuoi<r'  I  elf  (t'  (veiJ.\J/'  dirv  'PuKo.as,  I  Swpa  rl/jna  A'A-y  y^yvuiP... 
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'  Flies  she  ?  then  she  shall  soon  pursue  ; 
*  Scorns  your  gifts  ?  shall  briug  them  you ; 
'  Loves  you  not  ?  shall  love  you  true, 

'  Whether  she  will  or  nay.' 
If  e'er  before,  come  now  again, 
Come  and  assuage  my  bitter  pain. 
Give  me  my  heart's  desire,  and  deign 

To  aid  me  in  the  fray. 

I  should  like  now  to  read  you  a  translation  of  one  of 
he  almost  equally  beautiful  New  Fragments,  which  I 
hall  call  *  Intimations  of  Cominoj  Death.'  It  is  in  the 
orm  of  a  dialogue  betwe<^n  Sappho  and  her  pupil  Gongyla. 
3oth  the  beginning  and  end  are  lost : —  ^-^-^ 

...'Long,'  said  I,  *it  cannot  be.' 

'How  know  you  that?'  asked  Gongyle ; 

'  Will  you  a  sign  to  your  children  name  ? ' 

'  I  will '  said  I :  '  great  Hermes  came ; 

'And  as  I  looked  on  him  I  said, 

' "  Master,  all  my  joy  is  sped  ; 

' "  All  the  great  prosperity 

' "  That  hath  fallen  unto  me, 

' "  I  swear  the  Blessed  Dame  before, 

'  "  Pleasures  me  nothing  any  more  ; 

'"But  my  one  desire's  to  die. 

' "  Take  me  therefore,  Lord  most  High, 

' "  Take  me  to  the  dewy  lea 

'"Whither  Atrides  went  with  thee....'" 

At  an  earlier  time  of  her  life  Sappho's  views  on  death 

^•F.  5  See  Classical  Revieiv,  August  1909  a  ad  read  1.  4  ro77iJXa  t[  ^0a 
Ou  Tt  Trai  t6S'  ^ypois ; 
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were  naturally  of  a  different  order.  In  two  lines  quoted 
by  Aristotle  she  says  : — ^^'^ 

Death  is  an  ill ;  the  Gods  at  least  think  so, 
Or  else  themselves  had  perished  long  ago. 

Among  the  latest  additions  to  our  scanty  collection  of 
her  words  is  one  that  comes  from  Egypt.  It  is  contained 
in  a  fragmentary  treatise  on  metre*.  The  writer  says 
'  If  from  the  Praxillean  verse  the  first  two  syllables  are 
cut  off,  the  Anacreontean  metre  will  result....  For  in- 
stance these  lines  of  which  the  beginning  syllables  have 

been  omitted 

lJLeve<^aLvedaae\ava. 

oviavTeKaivyieiav. 

aa(f)v<yoifjiL7raiSea7]/3a. 

These  three  lines  show  how  even  the  smallest  fragment  of 
Sappho  is  characteristic.  The  first  we  had  in  Sappho 
already,  and  can  complete  it  thus : — ^^ 

TrXrjpr]'^  jxev  icjialver    d  crekdvva, 
al  S'   ft)?  Trepl  ^co/jlou  iaTddrjaav... 
Full  shone  the  moon,  and  when 
They  were  stood  around  the  altar... 

Thus  we  see  that  our  three  lines  are  not  consecutive.  The 
probability  is,  then,  as  they  are  quoted  for  metre  only, 
that  they  are  each  the  beginning  of  a  poem  ;  for  then  the 
first  line  is  the  natural  one  to  take.  Further  they  all 
three  illustrate  the  same  metre ;  hence,  in  the  second  and 
third,  two  long  syllables  only  are  to  be  added  at  the 
beginning.  Witli  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  last  two,  it 

^'^  reading         Taix^pbrrjv  kolkov    ol  dioi  yap  ovtcj 

KeKpiKaiaiv  •    A/j-lSpordv  Ke  yap  [orTot], 
*  Oxyrb.  Papp.  vol.  2. 
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should  be  noted  that  the  crasis  koI  vyUtav  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  Sappho,  and  the  context  also  favours  their  being 
hers.     I  have  little  hesitation  in  restoring  No.  2  thus 

evBatfiovlav  re  Kal  vyUcav 
Happiness  and  health. 

With  regard  to  No.  3,  Aeolic  sometimes  said  ^a  for  Bta, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  f  was  not  always  a  double 
consonant  in  Aeolic ;  fa  might  therefore  conceivably  be 
written  aa  in  a  MS.  Now  neither  7racB6<;  nor  r/^a  can  be 
the  subject  of  (fyvyot/uLc.  Therefore  r/^a  begins  a  new 
sentence,  and  so  our  verb  wants  an  object.  That  object 
may  reasonably  be  guessed  to  be  the  opposite  of  ij^a. 
I  therefore  restore  the  line  thus 

I  pray  I  may  escape  old  age,  my  children;  youth... 

Her  prayer,  we  may  hope,  came  true.  She  certainly  did 
not  live  to  a  great  age.  Had  she  lived  to  anywhere  near 
80,  she  would  have  been  mentioned  in  Lucian's  MaKpo- 
^LOL  along  with  Anacreon,  Stesichorus  and  Simonides. 

There  has  come  down  to  us  a  little  poem  composed  by 
Sappho  upon  her  death-bed.  Maximus  Tyrius,  who  quotes 
it,  compares  it  with  Socrates'  rebuke  of  Xanthippe  on  the 
like  occasion.     It  consists  of  but  two  lines: — ^^^ 

No  house  that  serves  the  Muse  hath  room,  I  wis, 
For  grief;  and  so  it  ill  beseemeth  this. 

Sappho  seems  to  have  been  conscious  in  some  measure 
of  her  own  greatness.    There  is  the  proudly  humorous  simile 

1^6  reading  ou  70,^  di/j.LS  ev  fioKTOTroXcoL  foiKiai 

dprfvov  ^fjievai'  oiiK  dfXfJLi  irpiweL  rdSe. 
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ill  the  praise  of  the  bridegroom's  physique  from  one  of  tlie 
wedding-songs : — ^^ 

Towering   as  the   Lesbian  singer  mid   the    bards    of 
other  lands. 

And  there  is  that  other  haunting  line,  almost  childlike  in 
its  simple  confidence  : — ^^ 

I  tell  you  I  shall  be  remembered 
In  the  days  to  come. 

I  have  in  the  main  left  Sappho  to  tell  her  own  story, 
and  to  me,  and  I  think  to  some  of  you,  it  is  a  wonderful 
story.  Of  her  precious  nine  books  we  have  less  than  400 
short  lines,  and  these  divided  among  no  less  than  180 
separate  passages  ;  her  language  is  a  dialect  hard  to  under- 
stand and  her  metre  often  without  parallel ;  we  have  but 
the  bare  words  of  what  was,  in  Sidney's  phrase,  either 
accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-inchaunting 
skill  of  Musicke  ;  nevertheless,  when  we  read  her,  we  see 
her  not  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face.  Of  this 
marvellous  thing  there  can  be  but  one  explanation.  To 
adapt  what  one  of  our  own  poetesses  has  said  of  her,  she 
has  left  us  only  a  fragment  to  guess  at,  but  it  is  a  fragment 
of  her  soul. 
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